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DIALECT SKETCHES 
By RayMonp WEEKS 
THE FAT WOMEN OF BOONE 


Have you ever noticed that the best stories are not 
stories at all? They perhaps interested you — heaven 
knows why —for the moment, but just think of them 
later: there’s nothing to them! That is the way with 
‘‘The Fat Women of Boone.’’ You may be amused, 
charmed even, as you see them move and have their 
being, and may meditate on the part they played; but 
think of them later: there will be nothing left beyond the 
remembered shimmer of an exploded soap-bubble. 

Boone County is located near the center of the State of 
Missouri. The inhabitants are polite, and all come from 
distinguished ancestors. The soil is rich, the crops are 
bountiful. No farm there is complete without its mint- 
bed, and all are complete. For three continuous gener- 
ations, this county possessed men, who, one after the 
other and at times several together, held the State record 
for consumption of whiskey. Its horses and hounds are 
famous. It produces more beautiful women and brave 
men than all the rest of the State combined, as the inhab- 
itants will admit. It is there that one finds cooking 
that would be fabulous elsewhere, and it is there that the 
best stories in the country take place and are told with- 
out embellishment, exactly as they happened, generation 
after generation. 

Way out in Jackson County people knew of the crown 
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of laurel on the brow of Boone, and felt it an honor to 
entertain a traveler from that favored county, even if he 
was traveling rapidly westward and looking behind him. 
Judge, then, of their good fortune when Col. Jack Avidon 
of Boone arrived at Westport by stage, in search of his 
third cousin, Juliette Major, wife of Sam Major of West- 
port. And think of Linwood’s good fortune: Sam Major 
had died the year before and Juliette had married Willie 
Simpson and was living on the Simpson farm, in the 
center of Linwood! To Linwood, then, came Col. Avidon 
and was not long in being shown to the Simpson farm, 
and if there didn’t stand Juliette picking cherries! 

‘‘Are you Juliette?”’ 

‘“Yes, sir. May I enquire who you are?”’ 

‘‘Suttenly. I’m your cousin Jack Avidon of Boone.’’ 

They had never seen each other before, but blood — 
Boone County blood — will tell: they rushed into each 
other’s embrace. A quarter of an hour later, Col. Avidon 
was comfortably seated in a chair near the cherry tree, 
holding a dew-gemmed glass of mint julep in his hand, 
while Juliette picked cherries and both of them talked at 
once. 

An auspicious beginning of a visit which was to last a 
month. The good news spread through the country. 
Two farmers met: 

‘*Hev you huhd the news? Col. Jack Avidon of Boone 
is visitin’ his cousin Juliette Simpson. Let’s go down 
Sundy evnin’.’’ 

They went, and many went, and they all returned more 
than once, so great was the interest and admiration 
aroused by the distinguished visitor. They saw a sad- 
faced man of uncertain age, thin, like all thoroughbreds, 
and of sallow skin. He wore a drooping mustache and 
the inherited goatee. His eyes, placed just a shade closer 
together than they might otherwise have been, had a far- 
away look of invincible melancholy. There were perpen- 
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dicular wrinkles running down each cheek and disappear- 
ing in the shadow of his uncropped mustache. He had 
the high forehead of a Boone County idealist, and his 
thin hair fell over it carelessly. One felt him to be a 
man of distinguished honor and ability, crushed by some 
stroke of fortune. 

And he was a strong man! He did not parade his 
private misfortunes or talk untidily about himself. It 
was not until a balmy night, a week after his arrival, that 
he told the story of his life to Juliette and Willie. They 
were seated in the open air about a table on which 
were the Jackson and Boone County essentials of good 
conversation. The story will be set down in his own 
words, but with no attempt to render the melodious, soft 
speech of Col. Avidon. 

‘‘Juliette’s great-great-grandparents and mine, 
Thomas and Lucy Avidon, were born in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, and emigrated to Madison County, 
Kentucky, and thence we came in 1821 to Boone County, 
Missouri. I was born in Madison County, and that fact, 
as you will see, is at the base of my bad luck, though the 
blame really belongs to the fat women of Boone. 

‘‘Well, I inherited a fair fortune from my parents, and 
at twenty-seven I owned a flourishing dry-goods store at 
the county seat, Columbia, one of the best towns in the 
State. My health was fine, my habits regular —I never 
take more than a certain number of drinks a day (or 
rarely), and I eat, smoke and sleep with great regularity. 
I was a graduate of the University — whatever that 
means — I possessed a fair library, several farms, some 
fine horses and hounds. My success at cards was all that 
an honorable gentleman’s could be. I attended every 
party that was given, summer or winter, day or night, 
and I knew and called by their Christian names all the 
girls and most of the women, not only of Boone, but of 
the Kingdom of Callaway — ever hear about the King- 
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dom of Callaway? No? Ill tell you sometime, but 
there’s other fish to be fried to-night. As for my appear- 
ance, without being what you’d call handsome, I was 
interesting to look at. In fact, some scores of ladies 
have used stronger language than this in the not remote 
past, but all that’s in the discard now. . . 

‘‘T had two assets: my name was Jack, and I was a 
bachelor. Ever notice about the name Jack? My mother 
said to me once, when I was such a little boy that she 
thought I’d forget it: ‘Little pet, I named you Jack so 
that all the girls would be crazy about you. You’ll thank 
me some time!’ And I did, though the time came when 
the charm didn’t work any longer, as you’ll see. 

As for being a bachelor, well! it certainly helped business 
a pile! There was always a dozen or two girls thought I 
was in love withthem. .. . 

‘My life since I was twenty — excuse me for talking 
about myself: you asked me to! —my life since I was 
twenty might be divided into three zones: the lean zone, 
the fat zone, and the zone of ruin. Let me explain. 

‘‘For nigh onto twenty years, I preferred lean women, 
then I realized I’d been a-wasting my time, and I pre- 
ferred fat women. The fat zone lasted about seven years, 
and then began the zone of ruin, which is still running, 
and running hard. 

‘‘T glide rapidly over the lean zone. What is a lean 
woman? A woman who has missed being fat, a wisp of 
straw, a chicken that’s all feathers, a promissory note 
that’ll never be paid, a building that’s all front, a shadow 
which never had a substance, a smile with nothing behind 
it, a deceit and a lie! 

‘‘As for fat women, I cannot speak of them with all 
the admiration I used to feel, for they have trampled me 
under foot, but, relatively speaking, how wonderful they 
are! how lordly and Jove-like in their gait! how sure and 
steadfast in appearance! how substantial in the promises 
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they hold out! how alluring! how all-embracing! Instead 
of being small and mean, they are broad and rotund, 
succulent, frank, honest, generous, jolly, full of amiable 
surprises, the snares of nature! At least, such was my 
opinion for close to seven years — and even now, who 
knows? I may say all this in the presence of cousin 
Juliette, who’s neither fat nor lean, though her face is 
set in the right direction. All the women of our family 
have been perfect. 

‘¢Well! all through the war, I was faithful to my dream 
of plump women. I returned at its close, to find that my 
business had been carefully managed and that I was 
richer than ever. It was time to think of carrying out a 
dear secret plan of mine, which was to marry and go 
back to Madison County, Kentucky, to live. You see, my 
mother, as long as she lived, talked about going ‘back 
home’ to live, and you know how a young man is influ- 
enced by the desire of a mother whom he idolizes. I had 
visited Madison several times, and was determined to 
reéstablish the family in its Kentucky home. We had 
always taken the Richmond Register, the oldest news- 
paper published in Madison County, and I used to read 
every line in its columns, including advertisements. 

‘‘This paper was my undoing. I have cursed a thou- 
sand times an article which it published, two full columns 
and more, on the fat women of Madison. The writer, 
with every indication of truthfulness, gave the individual 
weights, with names and addresses, of fifteen women of 
Madison, whose united avoirdupoids was 3,165 pounds, or 
an average of 211 pounds. This was formidable. The 
writer claimed the record for the entire United States. 

‘After finishing the article, I passed my hand over my 
brow: in Moses’ name, was Boone going to sit still under 
this affront? With the paper in my hand, I ran out of 
the store and accosted five or six of the principal citizens. 
I proposed an immediate campaign, a census of heavy 
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females, but, to my surprise, the proposition left them 
cold. Some said: ‘No use, Jack, we could never beat that 
record.’ ‘Not beat that record?’ I cried, and my latent 
admiration for fat women lent force to my cry. ‘Not beat 
that record? Of course we can beat it! In the matter of 
fat women, we can defy the world!’ Then one man said: 
‘I don’t believe in courting disaster. Even supposing 
that we have the goods, they wouldn’t let themselves be 
weighed.’ ‘Not let themselves be weighed? They love to 
be weighed! I have them trained to eat out of my hand! 
You ought to see one of them enter my store and go trip- 
ping up to the scales and smile while I weigh her! I tell 
you, I’ve made a study of these fat women. They’re as 
docile as pet ducks, and as for avoirdupois, I want to 
show you some figures — ’ and I drew out pencil and pad, 
but those fellows only went away laughing — the cow- 
ards! They did not have one ounce of patriotism! Such 
weaklings are the ruin of a community and ought to be 
put in the pillory. 

‘‘What was I todo? For one thing, I decided to keep 
my own counsel — to keep my own counsel and bide my 
time. I made no further mention of the article in the 
Richmond Register and locked the paper up in my desk. 

‘‘In the course of the next six months, all the fat 
women of Boone, except two, Carry Trevillian and 
Bonnie Phillips, who were good for 440 pounds between 
them, came into my store, and I got them all! It was 
lovely to see them trip toward the scales the first thing, 
while I came bustling up: ‘Morning, Miss Nancy! I'll 
bet you a box of candy that you’ve lost five pounds since 
you was here last!’ And then I weighed her, taking lots 
of time to prolong her pleasure, and she stood there on 
the scales, smiling and sort of spreading out her feathers, 
and of course she won the bet! 

‘‘T was determined to add one important detail which 
the chap back in Madison had omitted — the age of the 
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contestants. Not an easy matter in some cases, though I 
usually succeeded, something like this: ‘How old are you, 
Miss Irene? Twenty-eight?’ ‘Go ’way, Col. Jack! You 
know I’m only twenty-six!’ In a few cases, I had to 
discover their ages by exterior means. Then it occurred 
to me that it would be a fine plan to publish portraits in 
the article I was preparing. Here I had no difficulty at 
all. You know that a woman is always glad to give her 
portrait to a man, especially one who received six wounds 
in defense of the Confederacy. Oh! I’ve forgot to men- 
tion one other detail I secured, and that was their meas- 
ure ’round the waist line. Not so hard to get as you’d 
think. You see, I ordered from St. Louis two dozen 
extra-extra long belts of red leather two inches wide, 
with large, bright buckles. I kept these belts locked in a 
drawer of the store, and offered one as a present to each 
possible entry. The fat ladies of course were delighted. 
They purred like kittens while I put the belt on them. In 
this way I got their waist line. 

‘Well! I’m prolonging this story beyond all reason! 
Pardon me, Willie, if I fill up my glass a third time — or 
is it a fourth? My article was at last finished. I had 
been corresponding with the editor of the Richmond 
Register, and he sure was keen on that article! It con- 
tained a scientific record of the fifteen entries finally 
selected by me. I have their names and all the details in 
a note-book. Let me give you a sample from memory. 
‘Flossie Jessup, maiden name Evans, age 31, address, 
Rocheport, Boone County, Missouri, girth 6914 inches, 
weight 223 pounds, 7 ounces.’ As published, this record 
stood under Flossie’s full-length portrait. Or this, of 
Maggie. Maggie was my pride — she led all the rest. 
Under her full length appeared her record: Maggie 
Marland, maiden name Richardson, age 35, address, 
Sturgeon, Boone County, Missouri, girth 74 inches, 
weight 267 pounds, 3 ounces. The total avoirdupois of 
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my contestants was 3,405 pounds and some ounces, an 
average of 227 pounds per, as against 3,165 pounds and 
an average of 211 pounds for Madison. 

‘My article was sworn to before Judge John DeWilton 
Robinson. 

‘‘T had ordered two hundred copies of my article, and 
when they arrived, I could hardly control myself with 
joy. Fool that I was, I was dancing on my own tomb- 
stone! 

‘‘My plans had been carefully formed. As soon as the 
papers came, I locked them up, then sent to all of the 
fifteen heavy-weights an invitation for them and all their 
families: place, at my best farm, known as ‘Blue Wa- 
ters’; time, a week from next Saturday at 11 o’clock; if 
weather bad, then the following Saturday, etc., to satis- 
faction. 

‘‘If I’d stopped there, it wouldn’t have been so bad, 
but those papers were burning me up with impatience. 
Why postpone the pleasure of the fat ladies? I asked 
myself. Why not let them know at once of the glory I’d 
brought them? I sent out my man on horseback with 
fifteen copies of the Richmond Register, each one nicely 
wrapped and addressed. 

‘“‘The day arrived, and a perfect day it was. Ever 
pass a few days in Boone in late October? Wonderful! 
The air still soft, the trees a little bare, but all spangled 
with gold and crimson; the rich crops mostly gathered, 
except that here and there they haven’t been able to pick 
all the apples; persimmons without end; golden pump- 
kins in the fields; fat herds in the pastures. 

‘‘T was proud of my farm, of its stables, horses, cows, 
sheep and hogs. Everything was in order. I had ar- 
ranged for a big dinner —a real Boone County dinner, 
the sort our grandmothers talk about. I had hired four 
black women to help my servants in cooking and serving. 
Tables were set out of doors for seventy-five guests. 
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‘Will you believe me? Not one guest appeared! 
From eleven o’clock to four, I walked up and down, 
champing my bit and looking at my watch every three 
minutes. What had happened? I counted on my fingers 
forty times, to be sure there was no mistake about the 
date. What! could it be that I, Jack Avidon, had 
escaped death in the army a hundred times to see myself 
insulted in this manner? And the servants and hired 
help conversing in low tones and pitying me! 

‘<T spent the night at ‘Blue Waters’, and such a night! 
No sleep for me, but in the morning something was wait- 
ing for me — fifteen big red belts hanging scornfully on 
the riders of the worm fence out in front! Then I under- 
stood. 

‘‘T drove back to town the next morning, trying to 
convince myself that nothing had happened. But it had. 
Do you know, I didn’t sell five dollars’ worth of stuff all 
day. By afternoon, the news got out, and more than a 
score of prominent citizens dropped in to condole with 
me and see a copy of the article. And if they didn’t 
laugh right before me! 

‘“While I was talking in the back of the store with my 
friend Major Rollins and two young men, R. B. Price 
and Jerry Dorsey — I was standing with my back to the 
door — just as I was repeating ‘I never meant no harm,’ 
I felt some danger coming from behind and saw a look of 
apprehension in the countenances of my friends, who 
were facing the door. Just as I was about to turn around 
— but I’d better pause to make a confession to you. 

‘‘T had ineluded among the Fat Women of Boone Miss 
Millie McBride, though there were three or four heavier 
than her whom I had excluded. Please note that there 
was nothing dishonest in this. My monograph was not 
entitled ‘The Fifteen Fattest Women of Boone,’ but ‘The 
Fat Women of Boone.’ By including Millie, who was 
nineteen years of age and weighed a bare 204 pounds, I 
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not only was conferring immortality on her, but I was 
holding in reserve, like a well-trained officer, my heavier 
squadrons, in case Madison came back at us. Do you 
see? 

‘‘But why Millie, you inquire. Simply because I had 
decided to marry her and retire to Madison County... . 

‘‘Now what do you suppose it was that I felt coming 
and that my frightened friends saw? It was Millie 
McBride! Before I could turn around and grab her arm, 
she had shaken down my neck and into my hair a bottle 
of greasy, foul smelling hair-oil. Of all things — hair-oil 
on Jack Avidon! And could it be the purring voice which 
I had so admired that was saying: 

‘‘*Never meant no haru! You leper! You bevel- 
edged alligator! You snipe! You varmint! You idiot!’ 

‘‘She was actually beating me over the head. As I 
warded off some of her blows, I uttered the bitterest 
words in the world: 

“< «Bt tu, Brute!’ 

** ‘Don’t you call me no names!’ 

‘‘She made a lunge to catch and strangle me instantly 
in her embrace. I escaped by dodging under her arm, 
leaped over the counter and rushed out the back door. 
My friends had already vanished, how or where I never 
aera 

‘What humiliation! What disaster! Millie McBride 
was the only one of the fifteen prize-winners to put foot 
in the store as long as I owned it, but they were all doing 
to me outside the store what she had done inside, only 
worse if anything. They were ruining my trade and my 
reputation. My business went down almost to nothing. 
I made a brave fight, but what was the use? I had to let 
my clerks go. Oh! the hours passed in that store, with- 
out as much as one customer opening the door! Those 
fifteen fat women, who had been purring kittens, had 
become ferocious rhinoceroses and were trampling me to 
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pulp. After five months of heroic resistance, I sold out 
at a loss and retired from business. 

‘Since then, I have spent several months traveling. I 
went to Madison County, but resentment against me was 
too strong. Madison, like Boone, is closed to me forever. 
I visited a cousin in Doniphan County, Missouri, and he 
introduced me to the niece of his wife. She was low and 
fat and beautiful. Everything looked favorable on the 
surface, but, as an honest man, I felt obliged to make a 
confession about the fat women of Boone and to show 
her the article. Her manner changed, and, through a 
mutual friend, my cousin was asked to request me to 
cease my attentions. I came from there to Westport. 
You people have been mighty good to me, but I haven’t 
seen what I want. It looks like a man of my age, with 
sixty thousand dollars in the bank, three farms and a 
house in town ought to be able to find a wife, but J can’t, 
and it looks like ‘good-night’ to Jack.’’ 

‘‘But, cousin Jack,’’ said Juliette after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘you are hard to please! Fat women of charm 
and good birth don’t grow on bushes.’’ 

‘‘T’m done with fat women! Never again forme! The 
sight of a fat woman fills me with terror! No, I’m 
cured !’’ 

‘*What soht of a wife do you want, Jack?’’ 

‘‘Well, she must be hand-picked, of good family, 
honest and generous, neither fat nor lean.’’ 

‘‘Cousin Jack, do you know, I think I have in mind just 
the woman you want!’’ 

‘*Ts she fat?’’ 

6é No ! ? 

‘¢TLean??? 

‘‘No, just right — about like me, only prettier.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe that, nor does Willie. Is she of good 
family?’’ 

‘‘None better hereabouts.’’ 
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‘A good house-keeper?’’ 

“é Fine ! 9? 

‘*Kind to servants?’’ 

‘“‘Very.”’ 

‘Is she a good listener?”’ 

‘‘To one who talks like youdo! . . . Jack, the more 
I think of her, the more I see that she’s made for you!’’ 

‘“Tell me her given name.”’ 

‘*We call her Kennie — it’s short for Kentucky.’’ 

‘Where does she live, Juliette?’’ 

Juliette pointed off into the night beyond the forest: 
‘‘She lives in that direction. She will admire you for 
your courage and patriotism in that affair of the fat 
women of Boone, and for your six wounds in defence of 
the Confederacy. She’s a noble heart, Jack! We more 
than like her — we love her!’’ 

Long after the others had gone, Col. Jack Avidon, late 
of Boone, sat before his replenished glass, looking off 
into the night in the direction his cousin had indicated, 
and glancing from time to time at the splendid constella- 
tions above him, redressors, perhaps, of unmerited mis- 
fortune. . . . ‘‘Whoknows? . . . Juliette is a good 
judge. . . Perhaps after all. . . . Kennie. . .”’ 


THE SNAKES OF BOONE 


You have probably heard how Col. Jack Avidon of 
Boone County found himself fascinated by the lady whom 
his cousin Juliette selected for him, how he wooed her 
not in vain, and how there was a great wedding at the 
house of the bride. You may not have heard how Col. 
Avidon decided to remain among us, how he bought a 
large farm about two miles from Westport, and built the 
mansion which you know as the Avidon house. It was 
early in April that he and his bride held their house- 
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warming, and what an occasion it was! It was not an 
affair of one night, but they kept open house for a month. 
The Colonel’s oldest friend, Harry Tutt of Boone, came 
to grace the festivities. We had had a sight of him at 
the wedding, but now we came to know him. 

It was on a cool, still night in April that Mr. Tutt told 
us about the snakes of Boone. A crackling fire leaped on 
the new hearth. A half-dozen neighbors and their wives 
sat on comfortable benches and in easy chairs, and near 
by stood a big table laden with good things to eat, drink 
and smoke, all duly replenished by the fair hands of the 
bride, Juliette and the servants. On the floor near the 
fireplace lay four or five of us boys, eating apples and 
cakes, drinking cider, and losing no word of the wonder- 
ful conversation. I do not now remember what intro- 


duced the subject of snakes, but it seemed to come up 


naturally, as it should. 

Mr. Tutt was fully as tall as his friend Jack, and even 
thinner, and he wore neither beard nor mustache. We 
had perhaps never before seen a smooth-shaven man past 
thirty years of age, and we watched with curiosity his 
long, thin face and his deftly moving Adam’s apple. His 
eyes, of the color of ripe horse-chestnuts, had a way of 
resting on you without seeing you, and never abandoned 
their apparent melancholy while he was speaking. Many 
of his remarks passed over the heads of us boys, but 
caused the grown-ups to laugh. He had a good voice for 
singing, and many times we heard from him snatches of 
the ballad of ‘‘Joe Bowers’’, which begins, as you all 
know: 


‘*My name it is Joe Bowers, 
I’m all the way from Pike.’’ 


For us boys, at least, Mr. Tutt put Pike on the map. We 
believed it a town in Boone County, and we came to think 
that Mr. Tutt’s name was Joe Bowers. Among other 
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songs of his was ‘‘Little Girl’’, in whose chorus we 
joined. It would be impossible to write phonetically or 
otherwise the pronunciation of Mr. Tutt. Such words as 
girl, unconcerning, stingers, yearning, which occur in 
‘‘Little Girl’’, defy transcription, as does the intonation. 
He spoke the rich, beautiful dialect which crept up the 
rivers of Missouri in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and was as much superior to the inane, school- 
marm English now to be heard as persimmon to paw- 
paw! Mr. Tutt, then, sang: 


‘Oh! Willyum thought hissef a wundah, 
When he peeped a sunbonnet undah. 
Little guhl, 
Pritty guhl! 


‘‘He hitcht his hoss so unconsuhnin’ 
An’ stept to whah she set a-chuhnin’. 
Little guhl, 
Pritty guhl! 


‘*He felt that he had shohly bound huh, 
When he slipt his ahm around huh. 
Little guhl, 
Pritty guhl! 


‘*She up an’ giv his jaws two stingahz, 
An’ toh his hah with huh long fingahz. 
Little guhl, 
Pritty guhl! 


‘* *Go back to whah yo hoss is a- in’ 
An’ let me finish this-heah chuhnin’!’ 
Little guhl, 
Pritty guhl!’’ 


One of the guests having inquired what crops he raised 
on his farm, Mr. Tutt glanced at Col. Avidon, then slowly 
moistened his lips at his glass, coughed slightly and 
commenced : 
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‘‘T see that Jack has not betrayed me, no more than 
I’d have betrayed him, if the circumstances was reversed. 
I hope that you will all imitate him and say nothing, be- 
cause I need to be careful of my reputation. I am a 
raiser of snakes. Being a bachelor, without visible ties, 
I have been able to consecrate my life to this work, until 
I have come to possess, as Jack will admit, the richest 
most varied collection of snakes in Boone County, and 
that’s saying something.”’ 

Col. Avidon nodded: ‘‘ Your collection drives me crazy 
with jealousy! You’re a real amatoor.’’ 

‘“‘T’m an amatoor and a kenazoor,’’ said Mr. Tutt, 
‘‘but I did not arrive at this perfection in a day. To be 
able to raise snakes with conspicuous success is a gift, 
like red hair or profanity. You either have it, or you 
don’t.’’ 

Several of the men, especially Willie Simpson, were 
laughing until they were red in the face, although we 
boys could not understand why they were laughing. Mr. 
Tutt’s sad eyes remained fixed on objects at an immense 
distance. He commenced again: 

‘*Tt is to be supposed that you have all heard of the 
snakes of Boone, but do you know their beginnings — do 
you know history?’’ We shook our heads. ‘‘ Well, the 
constitution of the State of Missouri, adopted in 1820, 
provided that there should be established a State Univer- 
sity, and in 1827 certain lands were indicated which were 
later to be sold for its maintenance. The project slept 
for a dozen years, but unfortunately the legislature of 
1839 brought the matter up, allowed itself to be pur- 
chased by the central counties of the State, and passed a 
bill providing that the university should be located in one 
of the central counties. There were six of them: Cole, 
Cooper, Howard, Boone, Callaway and Saline. You 
understand — it was these counties that had bought the 
legislature. Now, in which of these six counties should 
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the university be located? Well, Boone County bribed 
the next legislature, and thus won the award. But 
where in Boone County should the university be located? 
The county was full of towns clamoring for the location. 
There was Sturgeon, Centralia, Perché, Deer Park, Pier- 
pont, Terrapin Neck, Bonne Femme, Clayville, Ginlet, 
Providence, Rocheport, Midway, and, finally, Smithton. 
This last-named hamlet, which stood on the eastern 
shores of Flat Branch, a stream about two feet wide, 
crossed the Branch overnight, changed its name from 
Smithton to Columbia, bought up the judges of the award 
and obtained the location of the university! 

‘“You see the situation. Wars have been fought for 
less. First we have more than a hundred counties robbed 
by the six central counties, then these robbed by Boone, 
then Boone robbed by Columbia, that is, Smithton. 

‘‘There followed one of the most significant events in 
the history of our great State. If we had had historians, 
they would have called it the War of the Snakes. All of 
the outlying counties, from Pemtscot to Clark, and from 
McDonald to Achison, began driving their snakes in on 
the interior counties next them, and these drove them on 
— increased with their own snakes —on and on. There 
was blacksnakes, blueracers, rattlesnakes, adders, king- 
snakes, hoopsnakes, vipers, lizards, centipedes, boas, 
crocodiles, moccasins, rubbersnakes, copperheads, water- 
snakes, pythons, salamanders—even I can not name 
them all! Night and day, this creeping, writhing, coiling, 
hissing mass of snakes was slowly driven in on the six 
central counties, which lie strung along the Missouri 
River like a string of sausages. Then five of these coun- 
ties — the ones that was betrayed by Boone’s bribery of | 
the legislature, commenced to drive the snakes in on | 
Boone. Talk of snakes! Boone was nothing but snakes. ) 
They was so thick that in many low places hundreds of | 
thousands of them was suffocated. But there was plenty 
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left! The men of Boone tried to drive them back, but you 
might as well try to drive a river back with a paint- 
brush. I saw them terrible events from the roof of my 
daddy’s house, and I could talk about them for a month 
without stopping, except to take a drink occasionally. I 
reckon that us men of Boone has forgotten more about 
snakes than all other humans knows. 

‘“Well, you see the close of my story. When the other 
towns of Boone learned how they’d been tricked by Co- 
lumbia, they knowed what to do with their snakes! Bless 
your souls! Columbia was buried under snakes — buried 
so deep that the minds of its inhabitants will see nothing 
but snakes for a thousand years. Let me hurry over the 
horror of them scenes!’’ 

Mr. Tutt paused. He passed his long fingers through 
his tumbled hair and appeared to lose himself in troubled 
remembrances. One of the youngest of us boys asked 
timidly : 

‘‘What is a university, Mr. Bowers?’’ 

Something like the beginning of a smile flashed for an 
instant in Mr. Tutt’s horse-chestnut eyes: 

‘‘T might refer you to Mr. Avidon, who is the finished 
product of the State University, were it not that recent 
events have clouded his memory. He entered the univer- 
sity and went clean through it, but I got just far enough 
inside the door to receive a kick which landed me plumb 
in the middle of my daddy’s farm. It was my first dis- 
appointment, and it has been followed by many more. 
All my life, I’ve been hoping to arrive where there was a 
watermelon as big as a haystack, with no one near, but 
I’ve always been disappointed. A university, my boy, is 
a perpetual circus for nine months every year. It has a 
group of performing animals quite wonderful to observe 
from a safe distance and a collection of fossils which are 
fascinating to examine and whose remembrance is a joy 
forever. These fossils are self-perpetuating and never 
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disappear. The more fossils, the greater the university. 
9? 

‘What are fossils, Mr. Bowers?”’ 

‘*Professors.”’ 

‘‘What are professors, Mr. Bowers?”’ 

‘‘They are men who are paid to talk — just think of it: 
paid to talk! Young men go and pass four years listen- 
ing to them, so as to learn to be just as foolish as they 
are.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Bowers,’’ said another boy, ‘‘if there is so many 
snakes in Boone, why do you raise any?’’ 

‘‘Sonny, it’s partly because I love them. Why! I even 
have tame snakes that follow me around like a dog! I’ve 
some that you couldn’t get me to part with. Then, the 
time I’ve been telling you about was when I was your age 
or younger. Snakes ain’t so plentiful as they was in 
Boone, though they’re still numerous. Finally, if you 
want to know, some of us, who have not forgotten the 
wrongs of the past, raise snakes to drive them in on 
Smithton-Columbia.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Bowers,’’ said a third boy, ‘‘they’s lots of snakes 
here in Jackson County, but you said they was all druve 
off?’’ 

‘‘Right you are, my boy! But remember this: the 
snakes now to be seen in this beautiful region came from 
Columbia, Boone County, every one! You see, they be- 
come attached to the young men who went down to the 
university from here and followed them home.’’ 

We boys, sitting huddled close together on the hearth, 
whispered among ourselves. We were thinking of all 
those snakes outside in the black night — snakes freshly 
awakened from their winter sleep and hungry. We were 
urging the youngest among us to make a request. 

‘‘Mr. Bowers,’’ said he timidly, ‘‘will you ask Col. and 
Mrs. Avidon if us boys can’t pass the night here by the 
fire? We can sleep on the floor, if —if you’ll bring in 
the dogs.’’ 
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Mr. Tutt consulted with his eyes our hostess and host, 
and replied joyously: 

‘“Why, of course you can! I’ll help to spread the cov- 
ers myself! My dear old Jack and his lovely bride can 
refuse me nothing, for 


‘‘My name it is Joe Bowers, 
I’m all the way from Pike. . . .”’ 


ON THE ROAD TO THE BIG BLUE 


As I was riding past Anne Parrish’s farm, I met Uncle 
Billie Muddleton returning from Independence on a 
swift-footed, mouse-colored mule. We all called him 
Uncle Billie. The settlers long considered him anything 
but bright, and it was a common saying that his name fit- 
ted him like a mitten, but of recent years they had awak- 
ened to the fact that he possessed practical gifts, thanks 
to which he owned half a dozen farms, which went on 
multiplying as if of themselves. He was now about sixty 
years of age and going strong, while a score of more 
intelligent men among us had fallen into something not 
unlike poverty, or were sleeping in unmarked graves. 

‘‘Howdy, Uncle Billie!’’ said I. ‘‘Been over to Inde- 
pendence?”’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve bin ovah ’tendin’ the County Coht.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! I see—Sam Tandy’s case. Tell me about that 
trouble of Sam’s over at Sniabar. I never heard the 
straight of it.’’ 

‘‘Wal, you know Sam — he’s a fine boy; they ain’t 
none finah. He’ll plow his furrah clean through to the 
en’, straight an’ deep; he’ll chop wood till hit’s a pleasuh 
to see him, an’ pitch hay like he wuz pitchin’ moonlight, 
an’ the boy’s only twenty-seven. Sam has one fault, an’ 
only one: he’s keeahless. I’ve said to him a hunnahd 
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times as shoh as I’m settin’ on this mule: ‘Sam,’ says I, 
‘don’t be so keeahless!’ Wy! Sam wuz plowin’ one day 
on my home place, an’ he seen Bud Gaston a-ridin’ down 
the road. He pulled out his pistol an’ shot at him. The 
hosses stahted to run, or I reckon he’d a kep on shootin’. 
He’s jes that keeahless.’’ 

‘‘What did he shoot at Bud for?”’ 

‘‘Wal, you see, Bud tuk his sweethaht, Betty Chalfant, 
to the spellin’ bee. He oughtn’t to adone it. If Sam ’ad 
a been thah, he’d a shot at him then. I rid ovah to 
Betty’s house the nex’ day aftah he shot at Bud, an’ I 
say to Betty: ‘Betty, tell Sam not to be so keeahless. He 
might a hit Bud.’ Then, you’ve heahd of the picnic 
down by Bresh Crik. Wal, Sam done the same thing. 
He wuz a-helpin’ to onload the watahmelons, when he 
happemd to see Waltah Jones offrin’ Miss Betty a glass 
of lemonade. Sam pulled out his pistol an’ let fly. Faw- 
tunately he wuz a long ways off, an’ he misst him. I 
says to him then and thah: ‘Sam, don’t be so keeahless! 
You might a injuhd somebody.’ But he wanted to keep 
on shootin’, till we tuk his pistol away.’’ 

‘‘But tell me about the dance at Sniabar.’’ 

‘‘Wal, they’s dances an’ dances, but take it frum me: 
the dance ovah at Johnnie Wimpahs’ at Sniabah wuz a 
dance that wuz adance! Hit lookt aftah an hour like the 
hull county wuz on the floh to wunst, when Sam, who wuz 
out dohz, happemd to look through the windah an’ seen 
Betty dancin’ with a chap from Clay County. Sam out 
with his pistol and if he didn’t fiah right into the crowd 
— he’s jes’ that keeahless!’’ 

‘‘Did he hit any one?”’ 

‘¢ Jus’ a flesh wound in the chap’s shouldah. But think 
how keeahless Sam wuz!’’ 

‘‘So he’s the chap that had Sam arrested?’’ 

‘*Yes, an’ if hit hadn’t been faw me an’ a dozen othahz 
that testified to Sam’s good charactah, he’d a bin con- 
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victed. I tuk the Jedge aside privately, an’ I says to him, 
says I: ‘Jedge, they ain’t no bettah boy in Jackson 
County than Sam. He’ll plow his furrah clean through 
to the en’, straight an’ deep; he’ll chop wood till hit’s a 
pleasuh to see him, an’ pitch hay like he wuz pitchin’ 
moonlight. He hain’t got but one fault: he’s a bit keeah- 
less, but that’ll pass — he’s only twenty-seven.’ So the 
Jedge dismist the suit. Sam’s off now with some friends 
celebratin’, but he ain’t got no pistol.’’ 

‘“Were there any other interesting cases this term?’’ 

The old man passed his hand over his rough, gray 
beard before he answered. 

‘“Wy, yes, they wuz, an’ that’s what delayed me. That 
cuttin’ affray among the niggahz of Indypendence cum 
right aftah Sam wuz vindicated. I seen two hunnahd 
whites and foh hunnahd niggahz tryin’ to get into the 
coht room which wuz already full, so I jes’ kep my seat.’’ 

‘‘T have heard of that affair. Tell me how the case 
went.”’ 

‘“Wal, you see, a pahcel of niggahz testified one way, 
then anothah pahcel anothah way, an’ none of ’em ’d 
seen nothin’ no how, an’ then they called Magenta. . .’’ 

‘Who is Magenta?’’ 

‘‘Magenta? Wy, she’s Magenta Mahtin, the niggah 
woman at whose house the cuttin’ took place. Wal, 
Magenta had been so frightened, a-screamin’ like a steam 
callyoap, that she couldn’t tell whethah Tom Johnson aw 
Josephus Lightfoot ’ad commenced the fight, so huh testi- 
mony wasn’t wuth nothin’.’’ 

‘Which one was the complainant?’’ 

‘“<Tom— you remembah Tom? He wuz bawn a slave 
right ovah yondah in one of them cabins on the Johnson 
place. Wal, hit wuz him that had Josephus arrested faw 
cuttin’ him with a razah, an’ Josephus had Tom arrested 
faw cuttin’ him with a cahvin’ knife.’’ 

‘‘Then there were two complainants?’’ 
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‘¢Yeah, but Tom was the principal complainant.’’ 

‘‘How do you make that out?’’ 

‘‘He wuzn’t cut so bad as Josephus, so he wuz able to 
get about soonah, an’ swah out a warrant befoh Josephus 
did.’’ 

‘‘T see. Tell me more about the case.”’’ 

‘“Wal, John Shacklefuhd wuz Tom’s attuhny, an’ he 
had a scawnful air while most of the testimony wuz bein’ 
given, like he had somethin’ up his sleeve. He jes’ set 
back twuhlin’ his thumbs, which made a dasastrous im- 
pression on the opposition. Finally, he give a nod to the 
cluhk, who bawled out: ‘Job Lots! Job Lots!’ an’ if Job 
Lots didn’t entah by the back doh! Do you know Job 
Lots?”’ 

‘“‘Of course I do! A thin-headed, well-dressed, choco- 
late-colored nigger.’’ 

‘‘That’s him! Wal, you see, since the cuttin’ affray, 
he’s bin the mos’ sought-aftah niggah in Jackson County, 
because he disappeahd, an’ he wuz the only witness of 
the cuttin’, ’cept Magenta an’ the two principal actahs. 
Wal, they wuz a movement all ovah the coht room when 
Job Lots appeahd, an’ I says to myself: ‘Tom’s won!’ 
I wuz alluz fawnd of Tom, ’cause he wuz bawn right heah 
amongst us. Wal, Job Lots step fawwahd an’ wuz 
swohn. An’ as he swoh, he held up his right han’ an’ hit 
wuz exposed to the public, an’ he woh a big silvah ring. 
Thah wuz a buzz of excitement frum the niggahz in the 
coht room an’ frum scohz of othaz whose heads filled the 
windahz. An’ Job Lots stood thah dressed in the finest 
cloze you evah seen, while the Jedge wuz poundin’ with 
his gavel an’ the cluhk callin’: ‘Awdah! awdah!!’ an’ 
the public cryin’: ‘Put them niggahz out!’ 

‘‘Wal, when quiet wuz restohd, Mistah Shacklefuhd 
axt-Job Lots to tell what happemd, an’ Job Lots tole how 
he wuz visitin’ Magenta Mahtin, an’ how Tom Johnson 
cum in, an’ they all three continued visitin’ faw about 
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fifteen minits, when he seen Tom jump faw the cahvin’ 
knife that wuz lyin’ on the table. 

‘‘Job Lots then paused an’ lookt ovah the audience 
like he wuz the King of England, an’ John Shacklefuhd, 
who didn’t know what wuz in stoh faw him, said quiet- 
like: ‘Go on, Job Lots.’ 

‘¢ Job Lots tuk his time, an’ then he said: ‘I look in the 
direction Tom wuz lookin’ in, an’ I seen Josephus Light- 
foot a-comin’ in the front doh with a razuh in his han’.’ 
An’ again Job Lots paused to enjoy his triumph. An’ 
John Shacklefuhd said quiet-like: ‘Go on, Job Lots. 
What did you do then?’ 

‘« ¢T lef’,’ said Job Lots. 

‘¢ What!’ shouted John Shacklefuhd, ‘what did you 
do, you black niggah?’ 

‘¢<T disappeahd,’ said Job Lots, an’ that’s all John 
Shacklefuhd could get out of him.”’’ 

‘“What was the verdict, Uncle Billie?’’ 

‘‘They wuz both convicted an’ sentenced to foh days 
at hahd labah. Wal, I mus’ be movin’ on! Good- 
evenin’,’’ and Uncle Billie rode away on his mouse- 
colored mule. 


TWO GENTLEMEN FROM INDIANY 


Smilin’ they come ridin’ into Wes’poht one evnin’ 
about foh o’clock, and smilin’ they rid away at the same 
hour the nex’ day. They wuz suttenly a pah! Their 
hosses wuz an exac’ match, sorrel with white faces. 
Their saddles and saddle-bags wuz jest alike, and both 
of them woh black felt hats with broad brims, and long 
broadcloth coats. They had silky brown beahds, and 
their uppah lip wuz shaved. Full-bodied men they wuz, 
good settahs and slow talkahs. They said they wuz 
preachahs in the Disciples chuhch, what we call Cambell- 
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ites, and that they’d come out of Indiany to convuht the 
wuhld. 

They told this to we all at suppah at the Harris House. 
We wuz about fifteen at table. Thah wuz — but I won’t 
call the names: you know what Col. Harry Inman said of 
Wes’poht at this time, along in 1843, that it wuz the 
rendyvoo of the wildes’ lot of ruffyans that had evah 
escaped the gallahz. Excep’ faw Col. Harris and me and 
my cousin Tom, the less said the bettah. 

Well! when they said that they had come out to con- 
vuht the wuhld, we axt them why they hadn’t stopt at 
Wes’poht Landin’ whah they left the boat, and they said 
the Landin’ wuz too triflin’ a place faw them — they 
wanted a shinin’ mark. Then up and spoke Bill Sublett, 
who wuz a-settin’ at my left: 

‘‘Thar ain’t no use tryin’ to convuht we Wes’pohtahs. 
We’s all done been convuhted.’’ 

‘“Yep,’’ sez my cousin Tom, ‘‘there ain’t a uncon- 
vuhted man, woman or chile in Wes’poht.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you one thing,’’ sez the Cunnel at the head of 
the table, ‘‘thah’s a community about eighteen mile 
away that’s fahly cryin’ to be convuhted. There ain’t a 
man thah but’s a muhderah or a professional gamblah, 
excep’ two preachahs, and no one would swah as to 
them.’’ 

‘“You don’t say so!’’ exclaimed the two strangeahs 
delighted, pausin’ in their eatin’. ‘‘What’s the name of 
that community?’’ 

‘Hit ain’t really got none,’’ sez the Cunnel, ‘‘but some 
calls hit Indypendence.’’ 

‘‘But would we be safe?’’ sez one of the two. 

‘‘Suttenly,’’ sez the Cunnel. ‘‘The wuss the man, the 
moh he respects religion and the cloth.’? Ha! Ha! 

Well! Tom and me stayed ovah a day, jes’ to watch 
them strangeahs. The hull town wuz in on the game. 
What stories we tole them about Indypendence! And 
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how they listened! They could hahdly tah theselves 
away frum us. 

Now, Indypendence, the county seat, you know, is 
about thuhteen mile to the east and a little to the nawth. 
Col. Harris stahted them southeast, tellin’ them to keep 
on till they reacht the Big Blue, and then to tuhn to the 
left. That way it ’d take ’em eighteen or twenty mile. 
Well! they rid away smilin’, tuhnin’ in the saddle and 
wavin’ to us and us to them. The road wasn’t a road, 
propuhly speakin’. Hit stahted off with the wheel prints 
hahdly visible, and befoh hit reacht Bresh Crik hit 
wasn’t moh than a bridle path, and a mighty poh one at 
that. Me and Tom planned to ride ovah to Indypendence 
the nex’ day and see the fun, but he wuz kep abed the 
nex’ mawnin’ by reason of the poh quality of the whiskey 
at Wes’poht. 

Night foun’ the two preachahs down in the valley of 
Big Blue, which they at last succeeded in fohdin’ in the 
dahkness. They hadn’t seen a cabin faw miles and their 
smile had mos’ come off. You know what the country 
down thah is — jest a tangle o’ willows, wile grape vines, 
pawpaw bushes and weeds, with heah and thah the great 
trunks 0’ spotted white and green sycamore trees, stand- 
in’ like ghostes. Believe me, they wuz happy when they 
seen Jesse Russell’s cabin with a light shinin’ frum the 
open doh! An’ then foh or five dogs come rushin’ roun’ 
the conah o’ the cabin, and the hosses bolted into the 
bushes, but Jesse come out and called off the dogs and 
hep to extrycate the hosses. Them preachahs shoh wuz 
scratcht up! 

When the preachahs got back in front of the cabin with 
Jesse a-leadin’ the hosses, Pearl wuz standin’ in the doh, 
and one o’ them sez to her right polite: 

‘*Good evnin’ to you, Madam! Kin we pass the night 
and git a bite o’ suppah in the Lawd’s name?”’ 

And Pear! ansuhd: 
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‘“We don’t nevah tuhn nobody ’way in these pahts. If 
you kin put up with poh accomodations, you is welcome.’’ 

‘*We has got money to pay,’’ sez one of the pah. 

‘*We nevah accept money,’’ sez Pearl right shawt, faw 
she seen they wuz Yankees. 

Well, Pearl cooked them a good suppah o’ cawn pone 
and ham an’ eggs, and they shoh wuz hungry! And 
while they wuz eatin’ Jesse sez, sez ’e: 

‘‘May I enquiah wheah you is a-goin’?’’ 

And they sez they wuz goin’ to Indypendence to con- 
vuht the town, an’ that they’d jes’ past through Wes’- 
poht. And Pearl up an’ sez: 

‘*Why didn’t you stop and convuht Wes’poht?’’ And 
they sez: 

‘‘Evry man, woman and chile at Wes’poht’s done been 
convuhted.’’ 

And Pearl sez undah her breath: 

‘“Then thah’s hope faw Jess!’’ Ha! Ha! 

Well, all the while the strangeahs wuz eatin’ they wuz 
wondrin’ whah they wuz goin’ to sleep. You see, thah 
wuzn’t but one bed, an’ thah wuz foh chillen a-rollin’ 
about on the uhthen floh. The cabin wuz about eighteen 
foot long and sixteen fvot wide. In one conah wuz a 
sawt of big couch o’ leaves and branches, and hit wuz 
about six foot squah both ways. Well, aftah a while the 
baby hit got sleepy and Pear] put hit on the bed, and the 
strangeahs commenced to feel anxious. And then the 
next younges’, what wuz about two yeahs ole, got 
drowsy, and she put hit by the baby and tuk the baby 
and laid hit on the couch. And then the next chile got 
drowsy and she put hit on the bed and tuk the secont 
chile and put hit on the couch, and so on till the oldes’ 
lay asleep on the bed. Then Pearl put him on the couch, 
covah up the embahs on the huhth, wish the strangeahs 
good night, and her and Jesse step out o’ the doh. 

Well, the pah o’ preachahs set a minit lookin’ at one 
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anothah and smilin’, then they ondrest and lay down 
on the bed and wuz that tiahd that they went sound 
asleep. They wuz woke up uhly in the mawnin’ by the 
flies, and whah do you suppose they wuz? On the couch, 
by the chillen, and Pearl and Jesse wuz a’sleepin’ in the 
bed! Ha! Ha! Ha! 


THOU CANST NOT SAY I DID IT 


It is a commonplace that no persons are more intoler- 
able than they who come from Ohio. Their self-satis- 
faction is based on their universal mediocrity. 

These facts were soon recognized by the pioneers of 
the Missouri valley, who were all men of gigantic intel- 
lect. When an Ohioan came their way, they listened to 
him for ten minutes, then said clearly or in equivalent 
form: ‘‘Stranger, pass on.”’ 

Nowhere was this animosity more intense than among 
the intellectual giants who settled at Westport and West- 
port Landing. Here is in part the explanation. 

These giants inherited a feeling for superior English. 
They knew, for example, that it is more expressive to 
say: ‘‘I done it,’’ ‘‘I ain’t said nothing,’’ than to say 
flabbily and ineffectually: ‘‘I did it,’’ ‘‘I haven’t said 
anything.’? They felt the immense superiority of 
‘‘them,’’ ‘‘him,’’ ‘‘her,’’? and ‘‘me’’ over the vapid 
‘‘they,’’ ‘‘he,’’? ‘‘she,’’ and ‘‘I.’? They said: ‘‘Me and 
Tom was a-coming along,’’ ‘‘Him and her seen it,’’ 
‘‘Them boys done it,’’ ‘‘These days ain’t like them 
days.’’ They said these things and their English was 
correct. 

Any coward can learn to talk like a cad. 

Well, a man from Ohio — he said his name was Jones 
—had come to Westport to take the great plunge into 
the plains, but he didn’t have it in him, although he pos- 
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sessed enough equipment for three men. He had bought 
a beautiful mustang, also a Mexican saddle which cannot 
have cost less than ninety dollars. He wore a marvelous 
Mexican hat, and carried three pistols in a broad belt. 
After a while, having decided not to take the plunge, he 
thought of buying a farm, and rode about Westport for 
a week, never going as far from town as Shawnee Mis- 
sion. Then he decided to return east. 

He strapped his mountain of equipment behind the 
saddle, got on his mustang, and said good-bye to the 
group at the door of the tavern. At the last moment, he 
turned in the saddle and spoke these enigmatic words: 
‘‘Thou canst not say I did it;’’ then his mustang single- 
footed out of town in a cloud of dust moving rapidly 
toward Independence. 

The loiterers looked at one another uneasily. They 
felt that the stranger’s final words concealed an insult, 
but what was it? They never liked to shoot a man with- 
out knowing why. Ah! if they had known how dire the 
insult, Jones would never have reached the Blue, mustang 
or no mustang! 

Uneasiness extended gradually over the country and 
remained like a miasmic fog, dimming the sun, the moon 
and the stars. When a traveler came that way — and 
heaven knows there were travelers—the settlers en- 
gaged him in conversation, and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to inquire: ‘‘Say, stranger, what does it mean 
when you say to a man: ‘Thou canst not say I did it’?”’ 
The answer was a look of astonishment and a shake of 
the head. The nearest approach to an answer came from 
an itinerant preacher, who said, ‘‘ Not a-knowin’, I can’t 
reply.’’ 

At last there arrived the second schoolmaster to teach 
in Westport, and with his advent, hope ran high. The 
man’s name has been forgotten, but his words had great 
influence on the inhabitants: ‘‘Them words,’’ he said, 
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‘‘was spoke by a Irish king named McDuff.’’ ‘‘Who was 
he talkin’ to?’’ ‘‘To a ghost.’’ ‘‘But what would the 
words mean if spoke to us settlers?’’ and the context of 
the parting speech of the man Jones was carefully ex- 
plained. The teacher did not know. 

A community of smaller intelligence and less will- 
power would have abandoned the mystery, but Westport, 
never! After six months more of continued effort, the 
inhabitants solved the riddle by sheer intellect! Do you 
wonder that no families from Ohio were to be found 
among the early settlers of Westport? 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The author of the folk and dialect sketches in this number was 
born at Tabor, Iowa, January 2, 1863. His boyhood was spent 
in Jackson County, Missouri; he is now a resident of New York 
City. 

Mr. Weeks has been a frequent contributor to THE MIDLAND. 
His contribution includes ‘‘ Linwood’’, September-October, 1918; 
‘* Arkansas,’’ June, 1923 — also reprinted in Stories from the 
Midland; and ‘‘The Bucking Palfrey,’’ January, 1924. He is 
also the author of Ode to France published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1917 and widely read and recited. His latest 
book, Boys’ Own Arithmetic, has recently been published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. and will be reviewed in our next issue. 
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This number of THe Mipuanp, which marks the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the magazine, is distin- 
guished by two innovations. In the first place, Tae Mp- 
LAND will be published twice each month during the 
present year — except, perhaps, during the summer. In 
most cases, each semi-monthly number will be composed 
entirely of the work of a single writer. I feel that the 
function of Taz Mipuanp is the bringing together of sin- 
cere and competent writers and sincere and competent 
readers. I believe that this purpose can be achieved 
more effectively if the magazine publishes the work of 
individual writers in larger single offerings than has 
been possible in the past. This will enable the writer to 
display the range of his work, and the reader to test, 
compare, and evaluate. The possible monotony of unit 
numbers will, I think, be offset by the increased fre- 
quency of issue. The semi-monthly plan is frankly 
experimental. The criticism and comments of readers 
are invited, as in the past. I hope and believe that in its 
new form THe Mipuanp will be increasingly valued and 
enjoyed. 

The second development to be noted at this time is the 
addition of a co-editor to the staff of the magazine. 
Henceforth, Frank Luther Mott will share with me all 
parts of the editorial work of the magazine. For some 
time the editor’s duties have been greater than I could 
fulfil unaided, in addition to my other work, with any 
degree of satisfaction. I have faced the necessity of 
finding help or of discontinuing the magazine. I am glad 
that this necessity has found a solution which I regard as 
so thoroughly satisfactory in every way. Mr. Mott’s 
training and experience qualify him particularly for the 
task. At the beginning of the magazine’s history he was 
one of the first persons outside the group of its founders 
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to understand what it was trying to do, and to extend 
recognition and help. For several years he has been an 
associate editor, and for some months he has shared 
actively in the work of the editorial office. I am very 
happy to introduce him to such readers of the magazine 
as do not remember his stories and articles which have 
been published in its pages. 

The occasion of the tenth anniversary seems to demand 
a brief memorandum of the history of THe Mip.anp, par- 
ticularly for the information of the many readers of the 
present volume who were not acquainted with the maga- 
zine in its earlier years. THe Mmuanp was founded at 
Iowa City in 1915 by a group of students in the State 
University of Iowa, assisted by three or four teachers. 
Of the original group, Raymond Durboraw died in New 
York in 1918; Ival McPeak, who was editor-in-chief of 
the magazine for a part of the year 1916, is now engaged 
in editorial work in Boston; Roger L. Sergel is a teacher 
at the University of Pittsburgh; John and Esther Fred- 
erick are at Iowa City. Mr. McPeak, Mr. Sergel, and 
Mrs. Frederick remain associate editors of the magazine. 
To their intelligent and loyal interest, and to that of four 
other associate editors who have been faithful to the 
magazine through all vicissitudes, THz MimpLanp owes 
more than can well be suggested. The four are H. B. 
Alexander of Lincoln, Nebraska; Mary Grove Chawner 
of Evanston, Illinois; Nelson Antrim Crawford of Man- 
hattan, Kansas; and Edwin Ford Piper of Iowa City, 
Iowa. Its greatest debt, however, is to C. F. Ansley, now 
of Mendham, New Jersey, who as ‘‘consulting editor’’ 
was the chief dependence of its youthful editors during 
the troublous early years, and who remains the maga- 
zine’s most valued associate editor and friend. Without 
Mr. Ansley’s help Tue Mipuanp would not have survived, 
nor would it have deserved to survive. 

I wish to record also my appreciation of the exception- 
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ally pleasant relations which I have enjoyed with the 
men and women who compose the organization of the 
Economy Advertising Company of Iowa City, in whose 
factory THz Mipianp has been printed throughout the 
ten years of its existence and without whose friendly 
assistance, on many occasions, the difficulties of continu- 
ance would have been well nigh insurmountable. Par- 
ticularly THe Mim anp owes much to John Springer and 
Ben Mercer, the men who have had most to do with the 
details of its manufacture. Mr. Springer is a real stu- 
dent of the printing craft in all its branches, and any 
typographical distinction which Taz Mipuanp may have 
enjoyed has been due primarily to his counsel and sug- 
gestions in the matter of design, and to his faithful exam- 
ination of the many issues. Both he and Mr. Mercer 
have done their work for THz Mipuanp with a very gen- 
uine sympathy for its purposes, and with patience and 
enthusiasm which I have many times found profoundly 
heartening. 

It is not possible or desirable to mention here the 
many, many other relationships, some transient and oth- 
ers abiding, which the magazine has engendered and by 
which it has been sustained, and which seem, as I look 
back, the most noteworthy aspects of its history. As I 
consider these, I realize that such hardships and sacri- 
fices as the work of THe Mipuanp has indeed entailed 
have not been without their compensation. Probably, if 
I were back at the beginning, I should be foolish enough 
to do it all again. At least I am going on, with the sense 
of good fellowship in an adventure perhaps not quite 
reasonable or heroic or momentous, but on the whole joy- 
ous, and directed, however dimly and imperfectly, toward 
such ideals as freedom and faith and beauty. 

Joon T. FREDERICK. 





